It was long past midnight. One after another, the lights
in the windows went out. The clicking of the garden gate as
the belated inhabitants of the house arrived ceased. We were
alone in the garden. Lysenko could talk without end about
the subject that absorbed his whole life, but I knew that
next morning he had to be in the Kremlin., where the foremost
people in the Soviet Union were deciding the affairs of our
country, so I took my leave.
October 1939. A large hall in the centre of Moscow was
filled to over flowing. Crowds pressed round the entrance doors,
waiting for hours in the hope of being able to procure a ticket,
or of slipping past the doorkeepers and getting into the hall.
Of people coming out of the hall they enquired eagerly: "Did
you see? Did you hear? Has he spoken already? Has he demon-
strated his specimens?"
What had drawn all these people to this place?
The printed invitations had prosaically announced a con-
ference on "problems of genetics and plant breeding." And
if anything was demonstrated, it was just ordinary fowls,
which, taking advantage of this first opportunity in the his-
tory of the feathered race to address such a distinguished
audience from a platform, filled the hall with their cackling.
Yes, and potato and tomato plants in pots were carefully
placed on the red cloth-covered presiding board's table as
if they were precious orchids, until finally the table looked
like a stand at an agricultural exhibition.
But why had not only plant breeders and geneticists, but
people engaged in the most diverse departments of biology,
and not only biologists, but philosophers, medical men and
writers, gathered in this hall? And for a whole week watched
the proceedings with concentrated attention? Why was a
conference on narrow and seemingly very special problems
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